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ABSTRACT J 

An examination of the written evidence of the effects 
of preschool programs on disadvantaged children and their families is 
presented. Hundreds of studies were reviewed to determine what kind 
of justification they provide for continued support of federal, 
state, and other publicly financed preschool programs. The Head Start 
and ES1A programs have beam reaching about 530,000 children of 
low-income families or neighborhoods yearly. Two major 
sta te— supported programs in California and New York together involve 
about 30,000 children beyond those in Head start and ESEA Programs, 
Findings includes (1) Public preschool programs have been successful 
in changing intellectual and social behavior of disadvantaged 
children in positive directions over the short run* (2) Uncertainty 
about effects on children 1 s social and emotional development stems 
not only from the paucity of reliable measurement but also from lack 
of concensus about what constitutes positive chinge; and (3) 
Participation of the parents in workshops and meetings at preschool 
centers has not been Shown to make reliable changes in parents 1 
ftttitudes about themselves and their own situations^ but measures 
almost always indicate positive feelings toward the preschool program 
and positive changes in attitude toward school. It has been concluded 
that these preschool programs promote g rovJth and development in 
disadvantaged children and that such programs might be justified as 
models for research and reform, (Author/GK) 
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CHAPTER ONE 

s? 

INTRODUCTION-" 

Purpose of the Report 

This report, commissioned by the Office of Child Development, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare^ is an examination 
of the written evidence on the effects of preschool programs on dis- 
advantaged children and their families. The findings were reviewed 
to determine whether they contribute to a justification for continued 
support of Head Start Title X (Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act) prekindergartens, state-supported prekindergartens, and similar 
government « funded preschool programs. 

Project Head Starts part of the Community Action Program of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) , 1 began as one "Front" in the 
"War on Poverty" declared by President Lyndon B. Johnson. This 
community based program of education, health, nutritional and social 
services to poor children was an effort to "break the vicious cycle 
of poverty^/ by intervening in the lives of young children before 
they entered school. . 



1 An agency created in 1954 by an Economic Opportunity Act of 
Congress and responsible directly to the President of the United 
States. 
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The idea of a child development program grew out of various 
trends and events in the United States during the 1960's; 

1) theories of child development emphasizing the power of environ- 
mental influences , especially at early ages, in shaping intellectual 
and motivational patterns, 2) findings regarding depriving or 

o 

disadvantageous environments, both physical and interpersonal in 
slums and poor' rural homes throughout the country, 3) the push for 
c ivil rights of minority groups — one of which was equal educational 
opportunity, 4) the changing focus on preventive rather than remedial 
programs in mental health and other areas, 5) ongoing experiments 
with educational programs for young children such as those of 
Martin Deutsch in economically depressed areas of New York City and 
Rupert Klaus and Susan Gray in rural Tennessee, The idea was to nip 
failure in the bud with a multi-faceted boost in a single generation. 
The child who thus got an equal start, physically, emotionally and 
intellectually, as he entered school would not be subject -to failure, 
would not fall further and further behind his peers, would not drop 

out and become unemployable and thus would not bring up another 

/ 

generation in poverty, 

F ’ * 

As peuiatrician Robert Cooke s Chairman of the panel which first 

. # / ^ ' 

outlined the Head Start program put It: 

J ( 

There is considerable evidence that the early years of 
childhood are a most critical point in the poverty 



cycle. During these years, the creation of learning 
patterns j emotional development and the formation of 
individual expectations and aspirations take place at 
a very- rapid pace. For the child of poverty, there 
are clearly observable deficiencies in those processes, 
which lay the foundation for a pattern of poverty, 
throughout the child's entire life.l 

Intervention in these early years was called for, and thus Head Start 

r 2 

began in the Summer of 1965, Funds were provided by the Federal 
government directly to local communities -- usually independent 
Community Action Agencies or local school districts. Since that time 
about 2,9 million poor children, mostly 4 and 5 year olds have en- 
rolled in Summer Head Start programs (8 weeks or so) and over 1.3 

1 \ 

million in Full Year Head Start (usually school-year or up to 12 

3 

months) at about $325 million a year. 

Although Project Head Start is probably the most well known of 
the public preschool programs for disadvantaged children, the years 
since 1965 have seen the educational establishments in many states 
turn to kindergarten and prekindergartens as part of "compensatory 

1 Quoted in Head S tart--a community action program, 

2 It was planned, centrally staffed, and proposals were recruited, 

received, decided upon, and funded in communities all over the United 
States in less than 8 months' time. Thousands more proposals than 
expected were received and hundreds of thousands more children were 
enrolled than originally projected, ' 

3 Total budget for. fiscal year 1970 was $326 million; for fiscal 1971 
it was approximately $360 million.. These figures include the Parent- 
Child Center program, the research and evaluation grants as well as 
career development and technical assistance. Federal funds spent on 
just the Head Start grantees alone during fiscal year 1971 were 
closer to $325 million. 
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